GOETHE S   REPUTATION  IN  ENGLAND   DURING  HIS   LIFETIME
both he and Ottilie collaborated in the making of it. Des Voeux
had a special edition of one copy printed to send to Goethe, who
thought the translation very good but doubted whether it was not
too literal, and wrote to Carlyle to inquire "inwiefern dieser
Tasso als Enolisch gelten darf." Carlyle replied that he considered
it "trivial, nay altogether unworthy", and that he had more than
once had to turn to the original to discover the meaning. "In
short/' he said, "this translation is like our common translation
from the German works; which no reader of that language ever
willingly looks into; passable, or at least only mildly condemn-
able, when they deal with Kotzebues and Hoffinarms; but alto-
gether sacrilegious when they fix on Fausts and Tassos" As Pro-
fessor Willoughby points out, however, Carlyle's examination of
the translation was most cursory, and we have seen in the case of
Taylor of Norwich how unjust Carlyle could be to other workers
in the same field, and even careless in the facts on which he based
his criticism.
The year which saw the translation of Dichtung imd Wahrheit
saw also Carlyle's translation ofWilheltn MeistersLehrjahre, which
was followed three years later, in the year of des Vceux's Tasso, by
the Wanderjahre. The latter was transkted from the 1821 edition
and was consequently incomplete, as it did not contain the matter
which Goethe added subsequently. Before this Wilhelm Meister
seems to have been known to only a few people. A critic in The
Monthly Review as far back as 1798 referred to it as a "comic
novel". A little later in the same year the same journal discussed
the book at greater length and printed translations of long passages
concerning Shakespeare and Hamlet.
When Carlyle published his translation oftheLehrjahre, exactly
fifty years had gone by since the appearance of Werther, but it was
possible for him to say in his Preface that though Goethe had been
"for half a century the admiration, we might almost say the idol
of his countrymen, to us he is still a stranger. His name, long
echoed and re-echoed through reviews and magazines, has become
familiar to our ears: but it is a sound and nothing more; it excites
no definite idea in any mind." The English public thought of him
either, in his capacity as the author of Werther, as a "woebegone
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